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THE STRANDED BUGLE. 

One eve, I, musing, paced the sands 

That skirt a shore where sets the sun ; 

Where every ripple of the sea 

Is warm as kisses, love to love : 

I listened to the droning waves — 

The lace-like waves which fret, and lave 

The tinted shells upon the beach. 

Among the jetsam washed ashore, 
I found, deep in a sea-weed bed, 
A bugle, with the rime of years 
Corroded, tarnished, long since dumb. 

I paused, and wondering whence it came, 
Stooped down and took it from the sand. 

Long, long before, I, young, had stood 

Where armies gathered and advanced, 

Where sabres clanked and trumpets blared — 

And I had been a bugler then. 

I dipped the mouth-piece in the sea — 

I dipped the bell into the sea — 

I washed its battered brazen throat ; 

Then held to lip, and flung a blast 

Out on the puking starlit air. 

The long-hushed bugle woke and rang 

A limpid cadence 'long the shore, 

Which drifted out to sea, and came 

In ripples back upon the waves. 

Which rocked its echoes back and forth 

From cliff to cliff — against the crags — 

Far up the heights, around and round 

As though it pealed, " I'm found, I'm found ! " 

I blew again, a softer note, 

Though fiiU, which rang along the land — 

Rang fiiU, and clear, and sweet, and far. 

I thought (but could it swell so high?) 

I heard it echo 'gainst a star, 

Then drop into the placid sea, 

A strain of perfect melody. 

I hear that last note ringing yet, 
Like cry of lost one far away 
Adrift, and drifting past recall : 
I fancy it may be a soul — 
Perhaps the soul of melody ! 

So let it drift, and sink, and swell 

With every motion of the deep ! 

The bugle hangs against my wall, 

And when I will — I'll send once more 

A blast upon it to the sea, 

To keep the lost one company. — L. E. Mosher. 



ART IN BOSTON 



More Centennial Pictures. 

Boston sends to the Centennial Exposition much 
good landscape art, but little that is great ; much 
that is full of promise, but little that is decided in a 
pronounced and unequivocal success. Several of our 
older artists, whose reputation is established and whose 
touch revolves about some system, send pictures that of 
course can not speak of promise individually, though 
they may collectively, when lost in the mass. 

George L. Brown's name is among the best known 
of the artists whose touch is established, and treatment 
even anticipated in favorite subjects. He is repre- 
sented by two specimens, both Italian landscape. 
One is a Venetian midday effect that will catch the 
eye of the critic and the connoisseur, and the other is 
a Genoa sunset effect that has more of the color that 
will please the eye of the average public. The Venice 
is sparkling in color and decided in touch, while the 
Genoa is lush in one and dreamy in the other. In 
the one, heat and intensity are suggested ; in the other, 
they are painted. The Venice is small, embracing in 
its composition only a section of the Grand Canal, 
with some buildings to catch light and shade, and a 
glimpse of distance to show his wonderful power in 
atmospheric treatment, which is shown to great ad- 
vantage. The picture is quite classical in composi- 



tion, and its treatment and color display great terse- 
ness of expression, while the vigor of maturity is 
especially manifest in its clear color and simplicity of 
treatment The Genoa subject has more pretension ; 
but the pretension is well upheld by thorough work 
honestly done. The color is not recklessly applied, 
but carefully and consistently, in obedience to the 
artist's conception of color, and his understanding of 
the requisites going to make up Italian effects of sun- 
light and atmosphere. The portion of this picture 
devoted to distance and atmospheric effect is subtile 
ill the extreme, and pleasing in its modesty of expres- 
sion and reserve of display. 

The only early landscape shown is one by Wash- 
ington AUston, which is exquisite in its classical feel- 
ing, and whose atmosphere and color show where Mr. 
Brown received his first suggestions in the reproduc- 
tion of these qualities, as it was with this artist that 
he first studied, though he afterward made special 
studies of Claude. This little Italian landscape by 
Allston is beautifully simple and severely classical in 
composition ; though, of course, beautiful and re- 
fined and masterly as it is, if any artist painted so 
nowadays, he would simply starve, from the feet that 
so many picture-buyers want something "smart" 
and tricky. 

This " smartness " is quite manifest in one of the 
largest landscapes in the collection, by E. M. Ban- 
nister, a colored artist of Providence, R. I. It is 
broad and massive, in which qualities it excels ; but 
it has no fine perception of the delicacy of nature, 
and atmospheric qualities are lacking. Yet in many 
things it is one of the best large landscapes shown 
from New England. It is full of brusqueness and 
decision, as is the tendency of the day in more things 
than art; but something more is wanting — a sug- 
gestion of refinement and beauty if it is not there ; 
though, for that matter, it is there, if the artist can 
see and express it 

A large landscape of "Apple-Trees in Blossom," 
by J. A. S. Monks, may furnish an additional para- 
graph on this subject Here beauty is introduced, 
and yet it is beauty that is hampered and fettered. 
The trees are large, scrawny ones, what little foliage 
is out being hidden by the abundance of blossom ; 
and a stretch of distance beneath the branches invit- 
ing the eye when tired of the cloying beauty above. 
But the distance above is not managed so cleverly, 
the boughs somehow seeming now and then to be 
entangled in the gray clouds. But this is a small 
feult, though it is a feult A greater is the lack of 
presence it carries with it This, as well as the sub- 
ject by Mr. Bannister, was conceived with all the 
vigor of Troyon ; but just where they both fail is in 
not having Troyon's knowledge in execution. But 
this is no discredit to either of them. Both are 
young men, and hard work and diligent study will 
give them the knowledge that will place them high 
in the scale of excellence. 

D. Jerome Elwell's " Port of Antwerp " is a strong 
subject, painted with an inspiring feeling and a direct- 
ing intelligence. The atmosphere, dense and heavy, 
hanging over the city, is well rendered, and the draw- 
ing and coloring of objects about and on the wharf 
a,re capitally done. A view of "The Downs, near 
Ostend," is vety simple in composition and intense in 
massing effects. The foreground is composed of an 
undulating rise of ground, bare and uninteresting, 
rising till it reaches a strip of wood running through 
the middle distance, hiding all distance except through 
brief openings, and at the right, where it is lost, and 
where the distance is quite charmingly rendered. The 
sky is good, and the whole effect gives an idea of 
desolation in the immediate vicinity, with hope and 
beauty beyond, that is vety pleasing. 

A "View near Honfleur, Normandy," by Albert 
Thompson, is a charming bit of landscape, full of 
subtle atmosphere and nice color; and "A Winter 
Morning, Licola, Italy," by F. B. De Blois, is fine 
in tone and delicate in treatment, besides giving a 
succession of good studies of the Italian buffalo. 

Many of our best and most promising artists in 
landscape are badly represented. Among these may 
be mentioned W. Allan Gtay, whose works take very | 



high rank; but whose "Windmills of Delft Haven, 
Holland," the town whence the Pilgrims took their 
departure for America in 1620, is hard and metallic. 
Ernest Longfellow, son of the poet, is another one 
badly represented. It may be remembered that I 
devoted a good share of a former letter to a notice of 
his works. Seeing his "Old Mill at Manchester, 
Mass.," one might think that the former praise was 
not merited. Yet it was, and I could scarcely believe 
this subject, with its chromo-like effect, bad figures, 
and generally uninteresting aspect, could be by the 
same artist who painted such exquisite spring and 
summer effects. No artist has sent home better work 
in landscape, either, than John J. Enneking, — full 
of breadth, good strong color, exquisite feeling, and 
genuine art inspiration. Yet one would scarcely be- 
lieve it in looking at his Venetian subject, dry and 
hard and colorless. 

Marcus Waterman has a humorous subject that has 
much capability of study in it It is styled "Lemuel 
Gulliver in Lilliput," and in some respects is so 
broad as to be almost farcical, while in others it is 
exquisite in humor. The traveler is represented as 
Swift represents him on waking and finding himself 
tied down ; and all about him is a swarm of the little 
people, the study of character being extraordinaty in 
some cases. It can be looked at as a quaint piece 
of humor or as a satire in color on vanity and pre- 
tension; though the satire is not political, as with 
Swift, but social and general. The subject has strong 
merit as a landscape also, the view over the distant 
shore out upon the water being cleverly managed. 

In marine pictures, W. E. Morton's "On the 
Grand Banks" is a strong, ringing subject, though 
possibly not so good as the artist has done. It is 
clear and transparent in color, subtle in expression, 
and fine in a representation of the domain of Nep- 
tune. The fog is admirably represented, and has 
the genuine "wet feeling." S. S. Tuckerman has a 
Hastings view, in which fishermen are beaching their 
boats in a gale, that is vety impressive, the painted 
sails lending a picturesqueness to the rugged, bus- 
tling scene that is vety charming. 

There are not a g^eat many heads in the collec- 
tion that deserve mention, after we have passed the 
grand old Stuarts and Copleys that have been written 
of so much, and that do not require particular men- 
tion in a letter devoted to work of the present day. 
The most important head is the Sumner by Wil- 
liam Willard. I know of nothing in the present 
generation of portraiture of public men that excels 
it, and few heads indeed that equal it In genuine 
art feeling it is the nearest approach to a Stuart that 
the present generation can show. While Stuart's 
heads often suggest rather than define outlines, this is 
vety pronounced in an opposite tendency, though the 
lines are not obtrusive, and indeed are hardly appar- 
ent, so great is the interblending and gradation of 
tint It is vety diaphanous in color, transmitting a 
light of its own when in a subdued light It is full 
of honest, conscientious work, but labor of love 
rather than of the studio; and shows the result of 
method rather than method itself It is full of the 
grand decision of character that was so great a char- 
acteristic of Sumner, giving an idea of strength with 
no lack of delicacy of touch and color. Several good 
heads in colored crayon are shown by D. C, Fabro- 
nius, notably a portrait of himself and a child. Both 
are finely modeled and expressed. A head by Fran- 
cis Alexander is good in color and handling, indeed 
one of the best in the collection. Three portraits by 
Joseph Ames — one of President Felton and two of 
Daniel Webster — are good examples of that artist's 
work. A head by Darius Cobb is good in handling, 
though I was not favorably impressed with the color. 

Taken as a whole, the exhibition is not vety credit- 
able to Boston, because her artists could have done 
so much better. The few good pictures have a heavy 
weight of bad ones to carry, and for this reason, 
maybe, both bad and good seem worse than they 
really are, as two or three bad dishes in a dinner will 
put a connoisseur of the palate into such bad humor 
that he will hardly perceive the good flavors of the 
best at their best — Earl Marble. 



